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sively as man, as Jew, as Christian, as apostle; and the portrait has not 
merely the correct drawing of a thoroughly qualified scholar, but the 
warm color of an artist whose earnest feeling is enlisted in his work. 

The scientific reader will be mainly interested in Beilag I, with its 
careful epigraphic study of the Gallio inscription, found by Bourguet in 
1905 at Delphi. Deissmann's deductions from the inscriptional dating 
of Gallio's proconsulship (26th imperial acclamation of Claudius = 
January-August, 52 a.d.) is the most careful and accurate yet made and 
(in Deissmann's judgment) fixes the period of Paul's stay in Corinth 
(Acts 18:11) as from early spring, 50 A.D., to early autumn 51 a.d. 
This result must be welcome to Dr. C. H. Turner, whose careful chro- 
nology (Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 1899) has become almost a 
standard; for it approaches within 6 months his date for Paul's arrival 
in Corinth ("late in 50"). It is naturally still more welcome to the 
present writer, with whose chronology of Paul (Expositor, 1898-99) it 
coincides exactly. 

Readers of Von Reimarus zu Wrede (Eng. The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus) will rightly anticipate a comprehensive and thoroughgoing 
criticism of modern research into the nature of "Paulinism" from the 
"consistent eschatologist." The present work 3 represents a continua- 
tion of that on the study of the Life of Christ, published in 1906, but 
aims at nothing further than a "definition of the problem." It is to be 
completed by a further independent volume soon to appear under the 
title Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus. 

However, we may dissent from Schweitzer's inferences and construct- 
ive theory of Christian origins, no scholar can afford to neglect his clear 
presentation and searching criticism of current research. From this, 
however, English and American contributions are explicitly excluded! 

B. W. Bacon 

Yale Divinity School 

HISTORICAL STUDIES CONCERNING NONCONFORMISTS 

We welcome the first volume of Mr. Clark 's work 1 as the beginning 
of a thoughtful history of Nonconformity, written in good literary 
style, and published in attractive form. The work when completed 

3 Geschichte der Paulinischen Forschung von der Reformation bis auf die Gegenieart. 
Von Albert Schweizer. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, ion. 8vo, xii+197 pages. 
M. 4; linen, M. 5. 

1 History of English Nonconformity from Wiclif to the Close of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Henry W. Clark. Vol. I, From Wiclif to the Restoration. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 191 1. 439 pages. $3.50. 
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will, we believe, compare favorably in general make-up with the best 
works put out by the Church of England. Beginning with the Intro- 
duction one does not read a page until one is impressed that the author 
is a historian in a profoundly true, but in our day rather unusual, 
sense. This is what we mean by speaking of the book as a thoughtful 
work. For this author history does not lie in documents and musty 
records, but far back in warm, throbbing life of which the documents 
and records are at best only an imperfect expression. They are neces- 
sary because it is only through them combined with a sound psychology, 
and with a broad philosophy that we can ever come into touch with 
and into comprehension of the vanished life that is long gone. We 
are prepared then to understand that the reader of Mr. Clark's book 
must come to it with his mind made up to do some thinking. But we 
can assure him that this thinking is going amply to prove worth his 
while, and that the treatment is not going to be dry as dust. 

The introduction is worth several times the price of the book. In 
it the author sets before us the true spirit of Nonconformity and gives 
us the clue to all that follows. The distinction is sharply drawn between 
Conformity and Nonconformity. They agree as to the necessity of 
objective organization. But the difference arises when we locate the 
organization. Conformity posits organization and life as the neces- 
sary outcome of subjection to organization. Nonconformity, because 
its organization is the outward expression of the inner life, is necessarily 
progressive and adaptive. Its organization is never absolutely fixed, 
but is plastic, and as life is always growing richer and more varied, so 
its outward expression is always readjusting itself to new conditions, 
and without convulsions or cataclysms. Nonconformity is dynamic. 
Conformity, on the other hand is static, and when structural changes 
must come they involve the breaking up of the machine, and the trans- 
formation is always painful. 

But our author shows that he has a keen appreciation of the difference 
between idealism and history, for he warns us that his narrative is not to 
show ideal Nonconformity, but Nonconformity as it has appeared in 
history. And to those who may think his judgment biased he says 
that he does not believe that the balance between Conformity and 
Nonconformity has yet been struck, because a great conception is 
always something far greater than any human expression of that con- 
ception. Mr. Clark thinks that both the term Nonconformity and 
Dissent are unfortunate on account of their negative connotation. 
But the former term is preferable, and it should always be understood 
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that it is constructive and progressive. He thinks that Wiclif without 
historical precedent suddenly appeared upon the stage as a full-fledged 
Nonconformist. He accordingly begins with Wiclif, giving chapters 
on: "Wiclif and Lollardy," a ; "The Quasi-Reformation under Henry 
VIH;" "Edward VI and Mary;" "The Laudian Decade;" "The 
Civil War and the Commonwealth. " Thus the subject is brought up 
to the Restoration. 

All readers will await with much interest the appearance of the 
second volume, and then it will be possible to estimate the work as a 
whole. 

J. W. Moncrief 

The University or Chicago 



Professor Jones has brought out the first book 3 that attempts to 
give a history of the Quakers during the colonial period. It is not only 
the history of an important religious movement but also of a part of 
the general culture-history of the colonies. 

The work is divided into five books treating of the Quakers in New 
England, New York, the southern colonies, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The plan of the authors provides for an account of the settle- 
ment of Quakers in each of these sections, and their relation to the 
political, social, and religious development of each. The central interest 
and purpose, however, is "to discover how a group of men and women 
wrought out their soul's faith in an earlier century" and to describe 
their deeper purpose "to make a fresh experiment in spiritual religion." 
The long introduction is an unusually lucid statement of the general 
influence and principles of the Quakers, and the main points developed 
in the book, viz., the existence of groups in the colonies, before the 
arrival of Quaker missionaries, who held religious views closely akin to 
those of the Quakers, the collision between Puritans and Quakers, the 
failure of the movement to expand, the two contributions of Quakers 
to American religion, namely, the production of saints and spread of 
lay religion. 

The first three books are by Professor Jones, of Haverford College. 
This portion of the work is the best, and is an original study based on 
contemporary journals of missionaries and minutes of Quaker meetings, 

"This chapter can very well be read in connection with Gairdner's Lollardy and 
the Reformation in England, reviewed in the last number of this Journal. 

3 The Quakers in the American Colonies. By Rufus M. Jones, assisted by Isaac 
Sharpless and Amelia M. Gummere. London: Macmillan, 1911. xxxii+602 pages. 
$3 So- 
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with sufficient documentation to show the reader what the sources are 
and how they have been used. This cannot be said as truly of the book 
on New Jersey by Miss Gummere or that on Pennsylvania by President 
Sharpless. 

Professor Jones shows how Mrs. Hutchinson prepared the way for 
the Quakers in Massachusetts, and gives an account of their settlements, 
sufferings, and later expansion in New England. Perhaps the chapter 
on the "New Type of Social Religion" is the best, treating of "the 
meeting" the itinerant minister, the meeting for business, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly, and how they made for a group spirit, while 
the decisions or "sense" of the whole meeting made the group act as 
a unit and preserved the spirit of democracy. Their struggle for 
freedom of worship, freedom of support, their attitude toward slavery 
and education, are other topics taken up in this section. The growth 
of formalism is traced and then their political work and influence. Pro- 
fessor Jones disclaims any purpose of writing from the antiquarian 
viewpoint. His leanings are naturally pro-Quaker, and George Bishop's 
New England Judged is freely used with little caution. Much more 
could be said to justify the Puritans in their treatment of the Quakers, 
though Professor Jones is disposed to be fair and judicial. 

The plan of treatment followed by each author is essentially the 
same. The most interesting and valuable chapters from the stand- 
point of general history are those on slavery and the relation of the 
Quakers to the American revolution. Without following these in detail, 
it may be useful to comment on certain general characteristics of the 
work. Much use is made of the journals of itinerant missionaries. 
It is well known that men of this type usually endeavor to present the 
results of their efforts in as favorable light as possible, and one must be 
cautious in accepting their statements as showing the actual spiritual 
condition of communities or the effects of missionary labors. "Large 
meetings," "Many received the truth," "Many convincements" are 
expressions which the student of religious psychology will understand. 
President Sharpless has seen this difficulty and has put the matter so 
clearly that it is well worth quoting. He says (p. 532) : 

The journals of traveling Friends are most unsatisfactory exponents of 
actual conditions. They are full of subjective expressions, telling how the 
minister felt very "low," or that the meeting was "lively," which judgments 
might have resulted from the writer's physicial or spiritual condition at the 
time, or might have been a reflex of the external attitude of the Friends. 
It is impossible to doubt that the former often dictated the expressions in the 
journal. Thus to John Griflith, who traveled about 1765 through the Yearly 
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Meeting, things were "mournfully low," "few seemed alive," "great weakness 
and want of living concern," "religion at a low ebb," and many other such 
disconsolate expressions. While to Joseph Oxley, who journeyed over the 
same territory about the same time — "The meetings for the most part have 
been large, comfortable, and to edification .... the meeting held fresh and 
green mostly for six hours." It is impossible to reconcile the saddening 
experiences of the one with the hopeful expressions of the other except by the 
differihg temperaments of the writers. 

This work exhibits the well-known weaknesses of a history written 
on the co-operative or joint authorship plan, of which we already have 
too many. Specialists in a narrow field write with fuller information, 
but this gain is offset by unevenness when several writers try to com- 
bine their knowledge. A lack of harmony is conspicuous, in the choice 
of, and emphasis on, the topics considered, in the matter of repetitions, 
style, standards of scholarship, the kind of sources used, accuracy of 
statement, and particularly in the subjective element which plays such a 
large part in a history of this type. One has only to read the portions 
written by Professor Jones and those written by the other authors to 
see frequent illustrations of these points. There is a fair index, but no 
bibliography, an unfortunate omission. While the work will not take 
the highest rank, yet it is a most interesting and valuable addition to the 
religious and culture-history of the American colonies, and a book that 
will be more widely read, perhaps, than another adhering more closely 
to the highest historical standards. 

M. W. Jernegan 

The University of Chicago 
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The great history of the English church is at last completed and we 
believe that all students of history will appreciate the high level of excel- 
lence on which the work started out, and the ability and fidelity with 
which this level has been maintained to the end. The volumes — Parts 
I and H — of Mr. Cornish 1 are well worthy the honor of closing the series. 
But it must be recognized that his task was far more difficult than the 
task of any of the other writers. This is true for two principal reasons. 
First, it is always hazardous to attempt writing contemporaneous his- 
tory, because the problems are all in process of solution, and because 
the historian finds it impossible to detach himself from his age in order 

1 A History of the English Church in the Nineteenth Century. Parts I and II. By 
Francis Warre Cornish, M.A. London: MacMiUan. x+373 and vii+453 pages. 
{4.00. 



